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the pressure of bodily infirmities, his placid 
countenance and enjoyment of everything around 
him, seemed to bespeak a mind at peace. He 
attended the Monthly and other meetings as 
they came in course, and his ministry on these 
occasions was particularly marked with a tender- 
ness and fervency, that rendered it very com- 
forting and edifying. At one time while plead- 
ing with the youth to dedicate the morning of 
their life to the service of their Creator, he 
adverted to his own early life, with feelings 
much affected, and said that, notwithstanding his 
many missteps, he had been mercifully favored 
to hold fast the covenants then made; and that 
the promise that, to those who seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, all 
things necessary shall be added, had been 
abundantly verified in his own experience. In 
the last meeting he attended, he dwelt particu- 
larly upon the text, ‘I know that it shall be 
well with them that fear God, which fear before 
him ; but it shall not be well with the wicked, 
neither shall he prolong his days, which are 
as a shadow; because he feareth not before 
God.” 

On Third day, the fifteenth of Seventh month, 
after having spent about five weeks in making 
highly acceptable visits to his numerous friends, 
he arrived at the house of his relatives, Stephen 
C. and Jane Griffen, quite ill. The day follow- 
ing, his disease having increased, a physician 
was called in, who thought the symptoms were 
of a serious nature, and indicative of approach- 
ing paralysis. There was a constant tendency to 
sleep, and consciousness was, in a considerable 
degree, suspended. Towards evening these 
symptoms abated. 

Fifth-day morning the tendency to sleep con- 
tinued ; yet he would rouse from it, and express 
himself sensibly. In the afternoon he seemed 
pleased with the visit of a friend who called to 
see him, and embraced the opportunity to send 
messages of love to several friends at a distance; 
and expressed his disappointment in not being 
able to visit them, and attend the approaching 
Quarterly Meeting. On parting with this friend 
he sweetly said, ‘I am persuaded that neither 
heights nor depths, principalities nor powers, 
nor any other thing, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 

For several succeeding days there was no ap- 
parent material change in the disease; but he 
suffered much from oppression of the chest, and 
from a nervous restlessness, which he said was 
more distressing than pain; yet he endured his 
sufferings with great patience and composure, 
seldom speaking of them except in reply to 
inquiries made. 

About this time he remarked that he did not 
say much, but endeavored to place his hope and 
trust in the everlasting Arm, and that thus far 
he believed he had been enabled, in a considera- 
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ble degree, to do so. A few days later, perceiy- 
ing that his strength was wasting, he said he 
had given up the thought of ever leaving that 
place—that it had been a trial to him to be sick 
and confined there, but on thinking of it he was 
content. 

Fifth-day the 24th, he was visited by two 
relatives to whom he was fondly attached. He 
had expected them sooner, and on seeing them 
he said, “Why have the chariot wheels tarried 
so long,””—and then added, “ You see the strong 
man laid low. I do not see the end. I have 
no anxiety, and only desire that the will of my 
Heavenly Father may be done. The stupor I 
am in is trying to me, but stupid as I am, I am 
with you in your afflictions,” (alluding to severe 
disease in their family.) On its being observed 
that sleeping might prove a rest to him, he re- 
plied, “It is a sluggish rest,—not the rest that 
my soul longs for,—not the fervency of spirit 
that I desire,”"—repeating the promise of our 
Saviour, “and ye shall find rest to your souls.” 
He said that there was great uncertainty of their 
meeting again, once more remarking that his 
only wish was, that the will of his Heavenly 
Father might be done. Alluding to the kind- 
ness of his friends, he said that every want had 
been supplied. 

Sixth-day the 25th, in the morning, he ap- 
peared brighter and better than usual. Though 
he had relinquished the prospect of being able 
to return to his children at Burlington, yet the 
desire to do so would occasionally revive ; and 
his physician now speaking encouragingly of his 
soon being able to return, it had a cheering ef- 
fect : but after a short time of reflection he said, 
he believed he was very little better, if any. The 
next morning a change for the worse was ob- 
vious, and he continued to decline. 

First-day the 27th, towards evening, perceiving 
that his nephew had been writing to his children, 
he desired to hear the letter read, and requested 
to have inserted—that he felt great sympathy 
with them on account of the sickness in the 
family, and their consequent separation from 
him in his severe illness: and he dictated a 


message of love to them, expressing his strong 
desire for their welfare. 

The day following his strength steadily de- 
clined, but amid the suffering and sinking of 
nature, his distress was endured with patience, 
and his countenance retained its usual serenity. 
In the evening it became evident that the closing 


seene was drawing near. About five in the 
morning, the twenty-ninth of Seventh month, 
he quietly expired, in the ninetieth year of his 
age. His remains were removed to Burlington, 
and interred beside those of his wife. 

Our beloved friend, whose dedication and 
labors and trials through the different stages of 
a long life, we have faintly traced, was richly 
endowed with intellectual gifts, and, devoting 
them to the service of his Creator, he became an 
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eminent minister of the Gospel, and stood as a 
pillar in the Church. 

He was of a cheerful disposition, and was fond 
of social intercourse. Possessing a well culti- 
vated mind, his conversation was enlivening and 
instructive, and his social visits would frequently 
prove seasons of rare intellectual enjoyment. 
Hence his company was regarded as a privilege, 
and was particularly prized by young people, 
towards whom he was very open and affable: 
Often near the close of such seasons, serious 
impressions would overspread his mind, and re- 
ligious communications would follow, adapted to 
the state of those to whom they were addressed ; 
and springing as they did from the fresh flowing 
of gospel love, could scarcely fail to leave its 
impress upon the heart. 

From an apprehension that the abundance of 
light literature of the present day was calculated 
to draw the attention from more profitable read- 
ing, he was often engaged to recommend the 
perusal of the writings of Friends, both histori- 
cal and doctrinal, and for the purpose of en- 
couragement would allude to the usage of former 
times, when a large portion of the reading in 
Friends’ families was supplied by the approved 
writings of its own members. 

He highly esteemed the Holy Scriptures, as 
being given by Divine inspiration, and designed 
for our instruction in righteousness; and was 
often concerned to recommend to Friends the 
diligent and daily perusal of them, with their 
families collected—a practice which he steadily 
observed in his own. 

On such occasions it was interesting to see his 
wife, whose hearing was greatly impaired, seated 
by his side, and intently tracing the lines with 
her eyes as the reading progressed. 

The constant encroachment on the rights of 
the aborigines of this land, and the slavery and 
sufferings of millions of the African race, excited 
his sympathy and compassion ; and he was ever 
ready, in the true spirit of philanthropy, to unite 
with Friends in earnest endeavors to remove 
these great national evils. Believing that the 
use of the produce of slave-labor was the prin- 
cipal support of the system of slavery, he was 
frequently concerned to urge this consideration 
upon the attention of others, and to press upon 
them the inquiry, whether, in thus using these 
articles, they could be fully clear of contributing 
to the support of the system itself. 

Richard Mott was attached to the doctrines of 
our religious Society ; and, convinced that they 
are the doctrines of primitive Christianity, he 
was, through life, their firm and zealous advo- 
cate; yet his zeal was tempered with charity 
towards those who differed from him in opinion. 
He was earnestly concerned for the support and 
faithful administration of our discipline, a work 
for which he was eminently qualified; and the 
wide departure, in numerous instances, from the 
estimonies which distinguish us as a people, was 
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cause of deep regret and sorrow to him. Hence 


he frequently urged upon Friends his views in 
this respect, and particularly when addressing 
the younger portion of Society. 

In the exercise of the ministry he was careful 
not to move without a clear evidence of duty, 
and he maintained a watchful concern not to ex- 
tend his communications beyond proper limits, 
or to interfere with the labors of others who 
were travelling in the same service. 

His ministerial labors were lively and fre- 
quent, and were attended with a clearness and 
force that rendered them instructive and edify- 
ing. He was, in the language of the Apostle, 
‘‘a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth.” He with- 
held not the awakening or warning voice from 
those among whom he labored, when he believed 
himself called thereto: at other times the lan- 
guage of encouragement or consolation flowed 

rom his lips, greatly to the comfort of his 

hearers. Frequently his feelings would be drawn 
forth in affectionate concern towards those in 
early life, as the class upon whom his hopes of 
a succession of faithful laborers in the militant 
church principally rested; and when, with a 
heart enlarged with love, he was earnestly 
pleading with them, the glistening eye or trick- 
ling tear have furnished evidence that corres- 
ponding emotions had been produced in the 
bosoms of his hearers. May these impressions 
never be forgotten. 

His labor is now finished. Having served his 
generation faithfully, his life was peacefully 
closed ‘‘in a full age, like as a shock of corn 
cometh in his season.” He has gone, as we 
reverently believe, to unite with those who 
‘“‘ have washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they 
before the throne of God, and serve Him day 
and night in his temple ; and he tbat sitteth on 
the throne shall dwell among them. They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For 
the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne, 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of waters; and God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes.” —ReEv. vii. 14=17. 


ANGRY ALMS. 


Gotthold was one day occupied with important 
business, and deeply absorbed in thought, when 
his daughter unexpectedly entered the room, 
bringing a paper stating the case of a poor widow, 
with the causes of her penury, and soliciting an 
alms in her behalf. Losing his temper, he spoke 
harshly to the girl, and, in an ill-humour, flung 
to her the sum she asked. He soon, however, 
recollected himself, and cried out: Wretched man 
that I am! how fair the show which my Christi- 
anity often presents, to myself at least, and how 
boldly I venture to say, “ Lord Jesus, Thou 
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knowest all things, Thou knowest that I love 
Thee;’’ and yet, now that my Saviour has come 
and craved a mite for this poor widow, as a prac- 
tical evidence of my affection, 1 take offence at 
Him for disturbing my poor thoughts, though 
for so short a time, and so good a cause. Go, 
now, and plume thyself on thy faith and piety! 
My God! Thou invitest me to come to Thee 
whenever my pleasure leads, or my necessities 
compel me; and, come when I may, never is my 
coming unseasonable, or inopportune. Thou 
hast the whole world to govern, and yet I trouble 
Thee not though I break in at morning, noon, or 
night, and claim an alms from Thy mercy. How 
conceited I must be to reckon my concerns and 
cogitations of greater moment than the prayers 
and sighs of my suffering fellow-Christian! I 
now see that rashness is sin, and have good cause 
henceforth to give a more gracious reception to 
the Lord Jesus in His members, lest in my hour 
of need He turn His back upon me. God loveth 
a cheerful giver. (2 Cor. ix. 7.) A  benefac- 
tion to the poor should be like oil which, when 
poured from one vessel into another, flows in 
silence, and with a soft and gentle fall. An alms 
reluctantly bestowed 7s like a rose spoiled and dis- 
colored with the fumes of sulphur ; like sanded 
flour, or over-salted meat. He who exercises 
charity with a reluctant heart and angry words, 
resembles the cow which yields her milk, but 
overturns the pail with her foot.— Gotthold’s Emb. 


PROVERBS. 

There is a phrase, which was much more in 
vogue some forty or fifty years ago than it is now, 
but of which one hears occasionally still, namely, 
“The wisdom of our ancestors.” We have al- 
ways had great doubts whether that phrase was 
pot an unwarrantable assumption on behalf of 
our ancestors, of a much greater amount of wis- 
dom than they really possessed. Lord Bacon 
has sagaciously said, ‘‘The eld of the world is 
the youth of time;” and again, “They that 
reverence too much old time, are but a scorn to 
the new.” There are, no doubt, very many 
foolish people living now-a-days, and often enough 
folly gets into the chair of wisdom, and speaks 
like an oracle. Still we do not think there was 
ever a time in which there was so much wisdom in 
the world as there is just now. And it would be 
a sad thing if it were not so; for we have all the 
advantage of the struggles and toils and failings 
of the past; and stored up, too, in the works of 
men that have gone, there are treasures of pre- 
cious thoughts, which can never become old as 
long as the world shall last. 

And that suggests a qualification to what we 
have said about “the wisdom of our ancestors.” 
There were amongst them, in all classes of society, 
keen-witted men; some of them famous still, 
and some of them men whose names were never 
heard of beyond the town or village in which 
they lived; some of them masters of the pen, and 
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others only masters of speech. Men like these have 
originated those brief sayings which we call pro- 
verbs—pithy sentences, embodying often a world 
of truth and wit, though sometimes, it must be 
added, a world of falsehood. In some cases, 
what afterwards became a new and striking 
thought, was the coinage of the man’s own brain, 
but which was felt to be so good and so tersely 
expressed, that it secured universal adoption at 
once. In other cases, and perhaps more fre- 
quently, the originator of the proverb only hit 
upon some compact form of expressing a princi- 
ple which was generally admitted; and so, as 
Lord John Russell has felicitously said, there was 
“the wisdom of many, the wit of one.” There 
are amongst them many rich utterances of racy, 
practical wisdom, well worth pondering. Let us 
try to gather up some of the lessons which are 
contained in the people’s proverbs. 

There is a spirit of strong and sturdy self-re- 
liance embodied in some of them, such, for in- 
stance, as these: ‘“‘God helps those who help 
themselves ;” ‘“ Better do it than wish it done;” 
“« Every man is the architect of his own fortune.’’ 
It is a right and noble thing for a young man, as 
he looks forth on a striving, struggling world, to 
say, ‘“ By God’s help I will make myself some- 
thing better than I am,” and then to set himself 
vigorously to work, hand and brain, as “ the ar- 
chitect of his own fortunes.’”’ All very well if 


somebody has laid a foundation for him; but 
that will be of little service, unless he set him- 


self vigorously to work, and build upon it. If 
he fail to do that, many a one will rear up the 
fabric of better fortunes by his side, who had to 
do everything for himself, foundation and all. 
It is no uncommon thing for us to see a capital 
business, which a hard-working father had left 
his son, melting all away, because the young man, 
finding so much ready to his hands, set up for a 
gentleman at once; whilst one of the lads who 
had swept out the shop and dusted the counter, 
and for whom nothing was made ready, has won 
for himself respect and competence. No help 
will be of much service to the man who will not 
‘help himself.” 

One development of genuine self-reliance is 
vigorous industry. ‘Put your own shoulder to 
the wheel,”’ has been a proverb ever since Alsop 
wrote that fable in which a carter, whose cart had 
stuck in the mud, is represented as crying to 
Jupiter for help, and in which Jupiter is repre- 
sented as calling out indignantly, “Put thine 
own shoulder to the wheel.’’ Our fathers, some- 
how or other, connected industry and early rising 
so closely, that they would hardly believe a man 
could be industrious who did not get up soon in 
the morning. So they said, ‘‘He that would 
thrive, must rise at five; he that has thriven, may 
lie till seven;” ‘An hour in the morning is 
worth two in the afternoon ;”’ 


“ Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” 
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Things have altered a little since people break- 
fasted at six, dined at ten, supped at six, and 
were tolled to bed by the curfew at eight. We 
do not necessarily set a man down as lazy who 
does not get over that first trouble of the day, 
leaving a comfortable bed, till seven o’clock, and 
who does not nerve himself for the last till eleven 
o'clock. People may be “healthy, wealthy and 
wise” notwithstanding; and there may be just as 
little sluggishness about them as in the case of 
those who keep the good old-fashioned hours. 
The great thing is, that a man work vigorously 
and earnestly, giving no more time to slumber 
than is necessary to recruit exhausted nature. 
Still, there can be little question that early hours 
are on every account the best—best whether for 
the body, the mind, or the estate; and that in 
this respect it is at least questionable whether 
modern society has improved on the “wisdom of 
our ancestors.” 


Some of the most striking proverbs about in- 
dustry put the thing by way of contrast: ‘TIdle- 
ness is the greatest prodigality;’’ “Idleness is 
the root of all evil;” ‘ Idleness is the sepulchre 
of aliving man.” “ What disease was it your 
brother died of ?”’ was a question once asked of 
aman of rank. “He died,” was the reply, “of 
having nothing to do.”” “ Enough,’’ was the re- 
sponse, “‘to kill any of us.” There are other 

roverbs which put it even more strongly: “An 
idle brain is the devil’s workshop.”’ It is instrue- 
tive to observe how the same ideas are expressed 


by different nations in similar phraseology. There 
are some Tuscan proverbs which are very much 
akin to the above: “A lazy man is the devil’s 
bolster;” “‘He who labors is tempted by one 


devil; he who is lazy, by a thousand.” May we 
not trace some of the best of these, both about 
industry and idleness, not just to the common 
sense of mankind, but to that repertory of prac- 
tical and inspired wisdom, the Book of Proverbs? 
Here are a few of them: “He becometh poor 
that dealeth with a slack hand; but the hand of 
the ‘diligent maketh rich;” “The thoughts of 
the diligent tend only to plenteousness; but of 
every one that is hasty, only to want.” What a 
beautiful picture that is of the excellent woman 
in the last chapter! and what a contrast is that 
of the vineyard of the slothful !—a picture which 
one could almost wish the pencil of a Hogarth 
had thrown on his canvass: ‘I went by the vine- 
yard of the slothful, and by the vineyard of the 
man void of understanding; and lo! it was all 
grown over with thorns, and nettles had covered 
the face thereof, and the stone wall thereof was 
broken down. Then I saw and considered it 
well; I looked upon it, and received instruction. 
Yet a little sleep, a little shamber, a little folding 
of the hands tosleep. So shall thy poverty come 
a8 one that travelleth, and thy want as an armed 
man.” (Prov. xxiv. 30-34.) 


(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE COMFORT OF RELIGION IN AFFLICTION. 


In the year 1813, Thomas Fowell Buxton, then 
in the 27th year of his age, was visited by an 
illness, which brought him to the brink of the 
grave. The disease came suddenly on him, and 
a feeling of prayer came with it that the illness 
might bring him nearer to his God. When its 
appearance was very alarming to those about 
him, he says, ‘‘ I spent nearly an hour in fervent 
prayer. I had been for some years perplexed 
with doubts. The object of my prayer was, 
that this perplexity might be removed; and the 
next day when I set about examining my mind, 
I found that it was entirely removed, and that it 
was replaced by a degree of certain conviction 
totally different from any I had before expe- 
rienced. It would be difficult to express the 
satisfaction and joy which I derived from this 
alteration. ‘Now know I that my Redeemer 
liveth,’ was the sentiment uppermost in my 
mind, and in the merits of that Redeemer I felt 
a confidence that made me look on the prospect 
of death with indifference. No one action of 
my life presented itself with any sort of consola- 
tion. I know that by myself I stood justly con- 
demned; but I felt released from the penalties 
of sin by the blood of our sacrifice. In Him 
was all my trust. My dear wife gave me great 
pleasure by repeating this text, ‘This is a faith- 
ful saying and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.’ 
Once or twice only I felt some doubt whether I 
did not deceive myself; arguing in this manner : 
‘ How is it that I, who have passed so unguarded 
a life, and who have to lament so many sins, and 
especially so much carelessness in religion—how 
is it, that I feel at once satisfied and secure in 
the acceptance of my Saviour?’ But I was 
soon led to better thoughts. Canst thou pre- 
tend to limit the mercies of the Most High? 
‘His thoughts are not as our thoughts, nor his 
ways as our ways.’ He giveth to the laborer of 
an hour as much as to him who has borne the 
heat of the day. These were my many reflec- 
tions, and they made me easy.” 

When the medical gentleman who attended him 
observed that he must be in low spirits—* very 
far from it,’’ he replied: “I feel a joyfulness 
at heart, which would enable me to go through 
any pain.”’ “ From faith in Christ ?’’ he was asked, 
« Yes, from faith in Christ,’’ was his reply ; and 
mentioning the clear view he now had of Christ 
being his Redeemer, he said, “It isan inexpres- 
sible favor beyond my deserts—what have I done 
all my life long? Nothing, nothing, that did 
God service, and for me to have such merey 
shown! My hope,” he added, “is to be’ re- 
ceived as one of Christ’s flock, to enter Heaven 
as a little child.” One of his friends, alluding 
to his illness as a chastisement, he says, “I never 
felt it such ; I looked upon it, when I was at the 
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worst, as a gift and a blessing, and the choicest 
of my possessions. When I was too weak to 
move or speak, my mind and heart were at full 
work on these meditations ; and my only lament- 
ation was, that I could not feel sufficiently glad 
or grateful for the mercy, as unbounded as un- 
merited, which I experienced. The mercy was 
to know the sins of my past life, that the best 
actions of it were but dust and ashes, and good 
for nothing ; that, by the righteous doom of the 
law, I stood convicted and condemned ; but that 
full and sufficient satisfaction had already been 
made by Him who came to save sinners; and 
such was the ease and confidence with which 
this conviction inspired me, that death was not 
attended with terror.” 

In another place we find this remark, “ In 
casting up the incidental blessings of the year, 
I found none to compare with my illness ; it gave 
such a life, such a reality and nearness to my 
prospects o* futurity; it told me in language 
so conclusiYe and intelligible, that here is not 
my abiding city. It expounded so powerfully 
the script url doctrine of atonement, by showing 
what the award of my fate must be, if it de- 
pended on my own merits, and what that love is 
which offers to avert condemnation by the merits 
of another: in short, my sickness has been a 
source of happiness in every way.” 

Fifteen years afterwards, he thus refers to the 
impression made upon his mind during this ill- 
ness: “It was then that some clouds in my 
mind were dispersed ; and from that day to this, 
whatever reason I may have had to distrust my 
own salvation, I have never been harassed by a 
doubt respecting our revealed religion.”’ 


For Friends’ Review. 
DIRECT MONUMENTAL CONFIRMATION OF 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 


In a work on “ Egypt and its Monuments,” 
by F. L. Hawks, the author pives an interesting 
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it finally found its way into the British Museum, 
where it now is. 

Upon closer inspection, it was seen that the 
stone had three inscriptions: The upper one 
was in hieroglyphics, the lower one in Greek let- 
ters, while that between was in a different charac- 
ter, found afterwards, to be called demotic or 
euchorial. These inscriptions record the services 
which Ptolemy the Fifth had rendered his 
country, and were engraved by order of the High 
Priests, when they were assembled at Memphis 
for the purpose of investing him with the royal 
prerogative. It forms the key to the decypher- 
ing of the hieroglypliical and demotic characters of 
Egypt. The Greek inscription being in a lan- 
guage better known than the others, was trans- 
lated first, and then became the key to the 
rest. 

In the twelfth chapter of the second book of 
Chronicles, we have the history of the invasion 
of Shishak, the King of Egypt. We find him 
marching against Jerusalem, with chariots and 
horsemen, and people without number—the Lu- 
bims, the Sukkims, and the Ethiopians. This 
was at the time when dissensions among the 
Hebrews had caused a division of the tribes into 
two parts, which were respectively governed by 
Jeroboam and Rehoboam. The humiliation 
and penitence of Rehoboam under the warn- 
ings of Shemaiah, the Prophet, averted from him 
the calamity of an entire loss of his kingdom ; 
but while the Lord declared that he should not 
be utterly destroyed, he, nevertheless, added that 
the people should be the servants of Sbishak, 
(that is, should be made his prisoners.) Shi- 
shak came and took away the treasures of the 
house of the Lord, and the king’s treasures— 
“he took all,” and, in short, reduced the king- 
dom to the condition of a conquered province. 

It so happened that when some learned anti- 
quarians from France and Italy visited Egypt, 

| in 1828,Champollion, one of the number, detected 
the cartouche of this Pharaoh, and read it— 
“ Beloved of Amon, SHESHOUK.” Subsequent- 


account of the manner in which some of the in-|ly, on Champollion’s passage up the Nile, he 
scriptions on the monuments in Egypt have con- | landed among the ruins of Karnac ; and on enter- 
tributed to the confirmation of Scripture History. | ing one of the halls, he found a picture repre- 
But, to make the account more intelligible, it | senting a triumph, in which he pointed out in 
will be needful to take a glimpse of the means | the third line of a row of sixty-three prisoners, 
that have been used to decypher the hieroglyphi- | (each indicating a city, nation, or tribe,) pre- 
cal inscriptions that form the data of the con- | sented to Amun-ra, a hieroglyphic, surmounted 
firmation. An ordinary visitor to the British by the bust of a bearded man, having on the sym- 
Museum, in London, would be very likely to/bols of captivity, and translated it—‘ Judah 
pass by, without much attention, a sombre look-|melek Kah:” ‘“ King of the country of Judah.” 


ing fragment of a slab of basalt in the Egyptian 
saloon, unless his attention had been called to it 
on account of its important relation to ancient 
history. Itis the ‘ Rosetta Stone,” and takes 
its name from the place in which it was found. 


The picture had been executed by order of 
Shishak, or Sheshouk, so that here was found 
the sculptural record of the invasion and con- 
On the 
same picture were shields, containing in hiero- 


sine recorded in the “ Chronicles.” 


During the occupation of Egypt by the French, 


glyphics the names, Beth-horon, Megiddo, Ma- 
in 1799, a French officer, in digging at te 


hanaim, (the names of places found in the Old 
for the foundation of a military post, found the |Testament,) and some others which Shishak 


stone in question, marked with various characters ; | passed through on his invasion of Judea. 
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Pharaoh Necho and Pharaoh Hophra, both) passing through this State, to bring his slave 
mentioned in Scripture, are proved to be real | here and take him away again, “ provided that, 
personages, as their cartouches are found on the |if the slave continued here more than nine 


monuments. 
kah, king of Ethiopia, mentioned in 2d Kings, 
19 ch. 9 v. 

In conclusion, although the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Old Testament do not de- 


The same may be said of Tirha-| months,” he should be free. 


| State than it grants to its own. 
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Those exceptions 
are repealed by the act of 1841. 

Comity does not require any State to extend 
any greater privileges to the citizens of another 
As this State 


pend upon the testimony of Egyptian monu-| does not allow its own citizens to bring a slave 


ments, yet there is some satisfaction in reflecting | 


upon these incidental proofs of the correctness of 
Scripture History, especially when we view them 
in juxtaposition with the difficulties which the 
translators encountered in making intelligible to 
modern readers what was “ written aforetime” 
(and in other languages,) “ for our learning, that 
we through patience and comfort of the Scrip- 
tures might have hope.”’ H. M. 


THE LEMMON SLAVEC ASE. 





here, even in transitu, and to hold him as a 
slave for any portion of time, it cannot be ex- 
pected to allow the citizens of another State to 
do so. 

Subdivision I. of section 2 of article 4 of the 
Constitution of the United States, makes this 
measure of comity a right, but with the limita- 
tion above stated; it gives to the citizens of a 
sister State only the same privileges and immu- 
nities in our State which the laws give to our 
own citizens. It declares that “ the citizens of 


THE DECISION OF JUDGE PAINE SUSTAINED—SLAVES NOT each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 


TO BE HELD IN NEW YORK STATE IN TRANSITU. 


Jonathan Lemmon, plaintiff in error, vs. The 
People, ex rel. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, de- 
fendant in error.—This celebrated case, it will 
be remembered, was first tried before Judge 
Paine, of the Superior Court, who discharged 
certain slaves belonging to Mr. Lemmon, on the 
ground that they could not be held in this State. 
Mr. Lemmon claimed that he was holding them 


in transitu, from Virginia to Texas, and by the 


comity of States he could do so. The Judge, 
however, decided otherwise, and Mr. Lemmon 
appealed. 
on Monday morning, Dec. 7, the Court rendered 
the following 


OPINION. 


An elaborate argument was had, and, | ° 


immunities of the citizens in the several States.” 
Subdivision 3 of that section, is confined to 
the case of a person, held to service or labor, 
escaping from one State into another; it does 
not extend to the case of a person voluntarily 
brought by his master into another State, for any 
period of time; it cannot, by any rule of con- 
struction, be extended to such a case. It is 
“no person, held to service or labor, in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other, shall, in consequence of any law or regu- 
lation therein, be discharged from such service 
labor,” Xe. 
The clause of the Constitution giving to Con- 
gress power “to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several States, and with 
the Indian tribes,” confers no power on Congress 


By the Court.—The act of the Legislature of this | to declare the status which any person shall sus- 
State, passed in 1817, and re-enacted in parts in| tain while in any State of the Union. This 
1830, (1 R. 8. 656,) declaring that “no person, | power belonged originally to each State, by vir- 
held as a slave, shall be imported, introduced, or | tue of its sovereignty and independent character, 
brought intothis State, on any pretence whatsoever, | and has never been surrendered. It has not been 
except in the cases herein specified,’ and that} conferred on Congress, or forbidden to the States, 
“every such person shall be free,’’ applies to this | unless in some provisions in favor of personal 


case. The slaves in this case were brought from 
Virginia into this State, and remained here some 


rights; and is, therefore, retained by each 
State and may be exercised, as well in relation 


short time; and, although they were only|to persons in ¢ransitu as in relation to those re- 


brought here with a view to carry them from 
this State to Texas, they were (after the excep- 
tions in that article were repealed by a subse- 
quent act) within the prohibitions of that act, 
and are free if those acts be constitutional. The 
addition made to the act, in the Revised Statutes 
of 1830, seems to have been intended to place 
this beyond doubt (see sec. 659). ‘ Every per- 
son born in this State, whether white or color- 
ed, shall be FREE [the capitals are in the Sta- 
tute, } and every person brought into this State 
as a slave, except as authorized by, this title, 
shall be FREE.” One of the exceptions men- 
tioned in that title allows a person, not an in- 
habitant of this State, travelling to or from, or 


maining in the State. 

The power to regulate commerce may be ex- 
ercised over persons as passengers only when on 
the ocean, and until they come under State juris- 
diction. It ceases when the voyage ends, and 
then the State laws control. 

This power to regulate commerce, it has been 
expressly declared by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, did not prevent the State of Mis- 
sissippi from prohibiting the importation of 
slaves into that State, for the purpose of sale. 
The same Court has held that goods, when im- 
ported, can (notwithstanding any State law) be 
sold by the importer of the original packages. It 
follows that the power to regulate commerce con- 
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fers on the United States some check on the 
State legislation, as to goods or merchandise, 
after it is brought into the State, but none as to 
persons after they arrive within such State. 

If this could be regarded, in the case of the 
slaveholding States, a police regulation, it may 
also be so regarded as to the free States; they 
consider (as the legislation of this State, for 
many years, has shown) that the holding of 
slaves, in this State, for any purpose, is injurious 
to our condition, and to the public peace, as it is 
opposed to the sentiment of the people of this 
State. 

The judgment or order below should be af- 
firmed with costs. 

Judge Mitchell remarked, that all the judges 
concurred in this decision except Judge Roose- 
velt, who would shortly write out his reasons for 
dissenting.—N. York Evening Post. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 19, 1857. 


ABRIDGEMENT OF THE FREEDOM OF SPEECH.— 
A friend has furnished us with a copy of the 
indictment and proceedings in the court of Prince 
William County, Virginia, against John Under- 
wood, affording an instance of the tyranny which 


the system of slavery exercises upon the whites 
as well as the blacks. The indictment charges 
that “the said John Underwood, on the 15th 
day of January, 1857, in the said County and 
within the jurisdiction of the said Court, unlaw- 
fully did maintain, by speaking, that the owners 
of slaves in the Commonwealth have not the 
right of property in said slaves; by declaring 
and saying to others that he was an abolitionist ; 
that a negro slave was as good as he is, and as 
much entitled to his freedom; that if he was a 
slave, and killing his master would free him, he 
would do it; and other declarations and sayings 
of like nature and import, against the peace and 
dignity of the Commonwealth of Virginia.” 

The case came to trial on the 26th ult., occu- 
pying the entire day. A verdict of guilty was 
found against the defendant, and he was fined 
$312 50. Motions for a new trial, on the ground 
that the evidence did not justify such a verdict, 
and for an arrest of judgment, upon the ground 
that the statute on which the prosecution was 
founded is a void and uneonstitutional Act, were 
overruled by the Court. Bills of exceptions were 
then tendered to the Court and signed. 

From the first, it appears that the charge 
against John Underwood arose from two conver- 
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sations, at a certain store, between him and severa! 
other white men—no colored person being pre- 
sent on either occasion. The defendant said 
he would sooner have voted for Fremont as Presi- 
dent than for a Democrat. One of the company 
saying, he reckoned not, defendant answered that 
he would ; on which the other said: “ You must 
be an abolitionist ;” and J. Underwood replied, 
“Tam.” The defendant, during the conversa- 
tion, said, “‘ he considered the negro just as good 
as he, and ought to have the same privileges.” 
On another oceasion, in the same store, he said 
that “Slavery was an evil to the country and to 
the State, and it would put people more on an 
equality if the slaves were free; and that if he 
was a slave, and killing his master would free 
him, he would do it.” 

The bill of exceptions further sets forth that 
the defendant, aged about 30 years, is a native 
of Occoquan, Prince William County, had always 
resided in the town, was an industrious, quiet, 
good citizen, a wheelwright by trade; had been 
twice elected a Justice of the Peace, and was a 
Justice at the time of the conversations afore- 
said; that he had presided with four other Jus- 
tices on the irial of five slaves for the murder of 
their master, had decided that they were guilty 
and condemned them to death. 

It thus appears, that notwithstanding freedom 
of speech is professedly secured by the Constitu- 
tion of Virginia, as well as by that of the United 
States, a citizen is liable to prosecution and fine 
for expressing his sentiments on the subject of 
slavery, in private conversation among his peers! 
Truly, we need not envy the oppressor, nor 
choose any of his ways. 


EDWARD PEASE, THE PIONEER OF RAILWAYS. 
—We copy, on another page, a short article from 
the North American in reference to the presen- 
tation of an Address, from his fellow-citizens of 
Darlington, to the venerable and justly honored 
Edward Pease, father of our friend John Pease, 
whose religious visit to this country is remem- 
bered with much interest and affection 

In a sketch of the life of the late Geo. Stephen- 
son, published not longsince, the fact of his having 
presented a valuable gold watch to Edward Pease, 
was mentioned as a mark of his gratitude for 
kind aid at the commencement of his remarkable 
career. The writer of this paragraph had the 
pleasure, twenty-three years ago, of seeing this 
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present in the hands of its recipient, and of hear- 
ing, in his own house and from his own lips, the 
interesting history of the first triumph over the 
formidable difficulties connected with the early 
construction of railroads in England. 


MoLasses AND SUGAR FROM THE CHINESE 
Suear CanE.—From our own correspondence 
and from numerous statements in the Country 
Gentleman, the American Agriculturist, the In- 
diana Farmer and other papers, we think it 
may be safely inferred that in the North, even 
where the Sugar Maple tree does not abound, 
there is no necessity for depending on the 
labor of slaves for a supply of molasses. The 
Chinese Sugar Cane grows so luxuriantly and 
yields such an abundance of juice, that a few 
square rods of land will yield a sufficient quan- 
tity of syrup for a large family. The process of 
making is simple and not expensive. 

We have seen several samples of the syrup 
which were superior to New Orleans and West 
India molasses, and almost equal, both in light- 
ness of color and in taste, to the best syrup of 
the sugar refiners. Of this character were speci- 
mens kindly sent to us by our friends, Robert B. 
Haines, of this city, and Asa Matlack, of Moores- 
town, New Jersey. The latter obtained three gal- 
lons of thick, light colored syrup from 375 stalks 
of the cane, passed once through wooden rollers. 

Sugar has been made in a few instances, and 
it is hoped a certain process may yet be discover- 
ed. About one-sixth of the syrup remaining, 
after a portion had been used, of that received 
from Robert B. Haines, has granulated into sugar 
of a light color. The Germantown Telegraph 
states that Lovering, the sugar refiner of this city, 
has made sugar from canes grown on his own 
land; and the Editor of the Chester County 
Times says he has received a sample of excellent 
sugar, made by Hannah M. Darlington, of Kast 
Bradford, from the juice of the Sorgho. But if 
only molasses can be successfully made by the 
northern farmer, he may have the gratifying re- 
flection that while partaking of a wholesome 
article of diet, he is enjoying the fruit of his own 
industry and labor, instead of contributing to the 
support of slavery and the slave-trade, by using 
the molasses of Louisiana and Cuba. 


Our friends, Priscilla Green and Mary Nich- 
olson, have returned from their journey in 
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the Western States, and were in New York last 
week. 


Notices OF MARRIAGES AND DgeaTHs.—An 
obituary has been reeeived in an envelope, post- 
marked “ Dublin, Ind.,” but unaccompanied by 
the name of any person to vouch for its correct- 
ness. We take this occasion to remind our 
correspondents that no notice of a marriage, or 
death, will be published in the Review, unless 
authenticated by the signature of an Agent or a 
Subscriber. 


ReLicious visit TO THE West INpIES.—A 
correspondent in Baltimore writes that “ Richard 
and Susannah B. Pedrick, of Richmond, Indiana, 
sailed on 5th day, the 10th inst., from Baltimore 
for Jamaica, in the brig R. A. Fisher. She was 
liberated for religious services in the West In- 
dies, and her husband as companion. They at- 
tended our Monthly Meeting on Fifth day.” 


Diep, on the 12th of 6th mo. last, of consumption, 
Saran Ann, wife of Thomas Morgan, in the 33d year 
of her age, a member of Plainfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, Hendricks County, Ind. For about seven months 
she bore her illness with much patience and resigna- 
tion, affording a comfortable evidence to her friends 
and relatives that her end was peace. 


, In Milton, Wayne County, Indiana, on the 19th 
ult., in the fiftieth year of her age, Susan Sranugy, 
widow of William Stanley, and daughter of Thomas 
and Anne Moore. 

She was an esteemed member of Milford Monthly 
Meeting; one who endeavored to live void of offence 
towards God and man, and was a bright example of 
patience in suffering. She was much beloved by her 
relations and friends, and although they deeply feel 
her loss, they mourn not as those without hope, be- 
lieving that she was prepared, through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ, for the solemn change. 


—, On the 28th ult., at the residence of his father, 
after a short but severe illness, Cyrus Ric, youngest 
son of Isaac and Deborah Rich, in the 21st year of 
his age; a member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Howard County, Indiana. 


, At Norwich, Oxford County, Canada West, on 
the 20th of 9th month last, Freperick Srover, a be- 
loved friend and elder of Norwich Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, in the 88th year of his age. 

This dear friend was enabled, in early life, to em- 
brace, from conviction, the principles of the religious 
Society of Friends, of which he became a member by 
request, and through life remained firmly attached 
to its doctrines and testimonies. He was endeared to 
a large circle of friends and connections, by a life of 
piety and usefulness, a character marked with candor 
and uprightness, a judgment sound and discriminating, 
and without the fear of man, evincing that he mainly 
sought secretly to feel the Divine approval; he was 
faithful to administer needed reproof or encourage- 
ment, as the way of duty was made known to him. 
In the latter part of his life, it was his lot to experi- 
ence severe physical suffering, which was borne with 
Christian patience. He was diligent (when not un- 
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Thee; prepare me to celebrate Thy great name to all 
eternity.” Atanother time, with a countenance beam- 
ing with joy, she said, ‘‘O Lord, how good Thou art! 
my heart is enraptured with Thy love, my soul is in 
ecstasy.” Again, “Dear Saviour, I long to flee away 
and be at rest in thy arms of love;” “My Father, 
oh, my Heavenly Father, be pleased to take me 
to Thyself.” 

She lingered for more than two weeks, when she 
passed quietly away, leaving to her sorrowing friends 
the consoling belief, that her purified spirit was pre- 
pared to enter the mansions of eternal glory. 


usually feeble) in the attendance of meetings, until 
within two weeks of his decease. A few days pre- 
vious to the solemn close, he said, on viewing his 
past life, considering human frailty, he did not know 
that he could better it. 

Diep, In Hector, Schuyler County, N. Y., on the 7th 
inst., Wittiam Caray, an esteemed elder of Hector 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, aged 75 years. 

The decease of this dear friend was very sudden. 
On the morning of his death he arose in apparently 
usual health, but feeling a severe pressure of breath, 
he expressed a belief that his departure was drawing 
near; he was calm and collected, again lying down on 
his bed, he feelingly exclaimed, “ Lord Jesus receive 
my spirit,” and in a few moments ceased to breathe. 

Unexpected and solemn as the call was to his fam- 
ily and friends, they have the consoling belief that 
having evinced his attachment to the dear Redeemer’s 
cause, by many acts of obedience through a long and 
consistent life, his Jast fervent appeal was heard and 
answered. 

How emphatic is the warning to us all—“ Be ye also 
ready, for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of 
man cometh.” 

, In Berlin, Knox County, O., on the 14th ult., 
Jenu Lewis, a member and elder of Alum Creek 
Monthly Meeting, in the 56th year of his age. 

As he had lived, so he died: a devoted Christian, a 
kind neighbor, a tender and sympathizing companion, 
and an affectionate father and friend. Thus bringing 
honor to the profession he made. 

In calm resignation to the Divine will, he bore his 
lingering illness without a murmur or complaint. 
Some weeks previous to his death, he observed to a 
friend that the prospect had been clouded for a season, 
but that it now opened with great clearness, not a 
shadow remaining, all was peace and assurance—a 
glorious immortality awaiting him beyond the grave. 

Near his close, being asked if his faith and confi- 
dence remained unshaken, he replied in the affirmative, 
saying in faint accents that he was too weak to say 
more, and requested the family called. In a few 
minutes his spirit passed away without a struggle. 

——, On the 11th of 9th mo. last, at the residence 
of Paul Upton, Stanford, Duchess Co., N. Y., Marta J., 
wife of David Naramore, of Westmoreland, Oneida 
Co., N. Y., aged nearly 24 years. She was engaged 
as companion to our beloved friend Mary A. Peckham, 
then on a religious visit to Friends of Stanford and 
Nine Partners Quarterly Meetings. 

She was early sensible of the tendering visitations 
of heavenly love, and submitting to the sanctifying 
power of Divine grace, she became qualified for use- 
fulness in the church; recommending the doctrine of 
God her Saviour by a humble and circumspect life 
and conversation. 

About the 18th year of her age she received a gift 
in the ministry, and during the remainder of her life 
was often engaged therein, to the comfort and edifica- 
tion of her friends. After passing through much con- 
flict of spirit, she gave up to engage in the afore-men- 
tioned visit, the greater part of which she was enabled 
to perform to the peace of her own mind and the satis- 
faction of those among whom her lot was cast. 

She was affected with a pain in her head for several 
days before reaching the residence of our friend, P. 
Upton, and soon after the disease assumed a more 
serious form, which at intervals deprived her of rea- 
son. When favored with consciousness, she dropped 
many expressions showing the exercised and gathered 
state of her mind; often interceding for patience to 


bear or suffer her Heavenly Father's will, and love was Elizabeth Hunt, Fourth St 
the clothing of -her spirit. . 


On one occasion, she broke forth in this language. Anna Collins, corner Oak and Filbert Sts. 
“Oh, my adorable Redeemer, how good Thou art!| Regina 8. Kimber, 1230 Arch St. 
how much Thou hast done for my soul; howLlove. Deborah Simmons, Filbert St. 











































THE HOWARD HOME. 
UNDER THE CARE OF AN ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN FRIENDS 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Being informed that a report is in circulation 
that the “ Howard Home for Discharged Female 
Prisoners,” situated at No. 1616 Poplar street, 
has been closed and the inmates dismissed for 
want of funds, the managers feel it incumbent 
upon them to inform their friends and the pub- 
lic that, although the funds in their treasury are 
very low, yet trusting to the object of this truly 
benevolent institution, and to the liberality of 
their Christian friends, they still hope with the 
strictest economy to sustain it, and thus afford a 
shelter to those homeless and friendless discharg- 
ed female prisoners, who manifest a strong desire 
to reform, and regain a respectable standing in 
society. After a probation of a few months, and 
being taught sewing and other domestic duties, 
situations are found for them among farmers in 
the country, far away from their former vicious 
associations :, and the receipts of accounts from 
those who have thus left the city, have been 
most gratifying to the managers. For women of 
a more abandoned character, the doors of the 
Rosine and Magdalen Asylums are open. We 
appeal to those who are blessed in basket and in 
store, to remember that “ He that giveth to the 
poor shall not lack. He lendeth to the Lord, 
who will abundantly repay.” 

Any donations or subscriptions will be grate- 
fully received by any of the Managers : 

Rebecca Collins, corner of Oak and Filbert Sts. 

Martha Morris, 807 Spruce. 

Rebecca T. Haines, 832 Pine. 

Mary R. Stroud, No. 18, Olive, below 15th. 

Hannah A. Miller, corner 9th and Spruce. 

Sarah E. Wistar, 1229 Filbert St. 

Jane R. Petit, N. E. corner 16th and Arch. 

Martha G. Richardson, Arch St. 

Sarah A. Saunders, 910 Clinton. 

Ruth Williams, 531 N. Sixth St. 

Mary H. Bonsall, 1025 Cherry St. 

Mary T. Jones, Filbert St. 

Ruth Baker, 1333 Vine St. 

Mary Ann Evans, Cor. of Rittenhouse Square 
and Plymouth. 

Rachel Parry, 1721 Arch St. 
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A RAILWAY PIONEER. 


We were shown yesterday a printed copy of 
the report of some very interesting proceedings 
which occurred at Darlington, England, on the 
23d of October last, on the occasion of present- 
ing an address, on behalf of the people of that 
town, to Edward Pease, an aged resident there, 
who appears to have been the pioneer of railways 
in Great Britain. Mr. Pease, who is in his 91st 
year, as far back as 1818 saw “the necessity of 
unbroken communication by railway, and pre- 
dicted the extension of that system.” He acted 
upon his grand idea at the time, too, for the ad- 
dress says that he projected, and by his unwearied 
earnestness of purpose under difficulties almost 
overwhelming, carried to success the first rail- 
road, from the collieries in the west of England, 
through Darlington, to Stockton-upon-Tees. He, 
in fact, bears the appellation of “‘ Father of Rail- 
ways.” His active colleagues in the enterprise 
were Thomas Meynell and Jonathan Backhouse, 
and their law adviser was Francis Mewburn, the 
first Solicitor, who, in the year 1819, carried a 
railway bill through Parliament. 

The first engineer of this pioneer railroad was 
the famous George Stephenson. Mr. Pease’s 
selection in this instance was indeed, as he said 
in his response to the Darlington address, a mar- 
vellously happy one. Stephenson was exactly 


the man for the enterprise, and his vigorous in- 
tellect and perseverance achieved for the under- 
taking a success it might not have met with at 


other hands. This reminiscence is interesting 
at the present day, when the system begun by 
Edward Pease and his coadjutors has spread 
over the civilized world, and especially to the 
United States, of which it has become the pride. 
The difficulties which encompassed such a work 
in the year 1818, were very greatly beyond those 
now encountered, formidable as the latter are 
well known to be, and the name of Pease there- 
fore deserves to be cherished among those of the 
benefactors of the age.—North American. 

Report of the Tribune’s Special Commissioner. 

THE EXILED NEGROES IN CANADA. 

The Colony at Buxton. 


One of the most interesting places visited in 
the course of our inquiries was the colony at 
Buxton. About nine years ago, William King, 
an Irish Presbyterian clergyman, residing at the 
time in Louisiana, and owning several slaves, 
servants of his family, and having through his 
wife become possessed of a number more, brought 
them, fifteen in all, to Canada, and there eman- 
cipated them. Not content with this, and desir- 
ous to try, on a sufficient scale, the question 
whether the emancipated negro would, as an 
agriculturist, be found self-supporting, and burn- 
ing to improve the moral and social condition of 
the negro, Mr. King became the head and mov- 
ing agent of an association, which obtained, on 
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favorable terms, a large grant of lands, belonging 
originally to the clergy reserves. The land, 
forming a tract six miles long by three miles 
wide, was surveyed, cut through by avenues in- 
tersecting each other at right angles, and divided 
into plots of fifty acres each, each plot fronting 
upon one of the avenues. The expenses of sur- 
veying, added to the original price of the land, 
made its cost amount to $2 peracre. The ground 
was level, heavily timbered with oak, hickory, 
beech, elm, maple and basswood, aud the virgin 
soil was a deep, rich, black loam. To this place 
the negroes were invited to try the grand experi- 
ment ; each applicant was to receive a farm, not 
as a gratuity, but paying for it the full cost price 
in ten annual instalments, with interest added. 
He bound himself at the same time, within a 
given period, to put up a house upon his land 
conforming toa prescribed model; he was to 
furnish his own farming tools and implements, 
and to support himself and family. Only when 
these conditions were complied with, and the 
lands paid for, was he to receive his deed. A 
school-house, teachers and tuition were furnished 
gratuitously ; a Sabbath school was established ; 
and a rude log church, in which Mr. King him- 
self officiated, was erected, and was open to all 
who might choose to attend public worship in it. 
Such is an outline of the plan of the settlement 
of the Elgin Association at Buxton, and at the 
end of seven years from the date of its origin 
that settlement numbers two hundred families 
and about eight hundred souls ! 

Buxton is about thirteen miles south-west from 
Chatham, and is about three miles distant from 
the shore of Lake Erie. 

The house of Mr. King is a long log-house, 
with a high, steep roof and dormer windows, and 
a porch extending the whole length of the build- 
ing; interiorly, it is divided by transverse parti- 
tions into a number of rooms which serve as 
office, sitting-room, dining-room, &c. Every- 
thing was perfectly plain, but neat and sub- 
stantial. Not far from the house are the little 
mission church, already mentioned, the school- 
house and post-office of the settlement, all built 
of unhewn logs, while at some little distance are 
a steam saw-mill, a brickyard, a pearl-ash factory, 
with blacksmith, carpenter and shoe shop, and 
the country store for the settlement. 

We found Mr. King at home and disengaged. 
From him we iearned that there were now at the 
settlement 200 families, each occupying their 
own house, and numbering in all about 800 souls. 
Of the land, 1,025 acres were cleared and under 
fence, beside 200 acres on which the trees had 
been felled and were ready for burning, and 
which would be under cultivation the ensuing 
spring. Of the land already fenced, 354 acres 
were planted with corn, which already, at the 
time of my visit, was safe from the frost, and 
promised a more than average crop; 200 acres 
had been planted with wheat, 70 with oats, 80 
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with potatoes, and 120 with other crops, such as 
beans, peas, turnips and grass. There are owned 
by the settlers 200 cows. 80 oxen, 300 hogs, 
and 52 horses; there are likewise a few sheep, 
but they have not done well, and the experience 
of the community has not been favorable to sheep 
raising. 

There are now two schools at Buxton, a male 
and female, the latter established within the past 
year for the purpose of teaching the girls plain 
sewing, as well as those that might wish it, the 
higher branches of female education. The num- 
ber enrolled in both schools was, during the past 
year, 140, and the average attendance 58. 
Hitherto these schools have been gratuitous, but, 
in conformity with the original idea of making 
the whole establishment self-supporting, a small 
payment will henceforth be required. A Sab- 
bath school, kept open on every Sabbath during 
the year, is attended by 112 pupils, and the 
average attendance is 52. 

The negroes, for the greater part, belong to 
the Baptist and Methodist persuasions; and 
while Mr. K.’s personal influence has brought a 
fall attendance to his own little church, many of 
the negroes maintain their former religious con- 
nections. About one quarter of the whole num- 
ber do not attend church at all, and no compul- 
sion is used. No intoxicating liquor is made or 
sold within the settlement ; drunkenness is un- 
known there, and since its first formation but 
one person connected with it has been arrested 
for a violation of the laws. The general moral 
standard of the community is high, and the social 
improvement is marked and manifest. 

The settlers are, for the most part, fugitive 
slaves, and of the whole number about one third 
are of pure African descent. If Mr. King be 
right in this, the proportion of blacks is, I think, 
much greater than in the Province at large. 
Those of them who have been accustomed to 
farming, and have had some capital to commence 
with, have done exceedingly well, having cleared 
more land and made greater improvements than 
the great majority of white settlers in the same 
time and under similar circumstances. Those 
who have brought neither skill nor capital have 
had a much more difficult task, but even these 
have so far either paid up their instalments regu- 
larly, or when they have passed them it has been 
by permission, the money being laid out upon 
the land, so as to render future payment easier. 
Many have already paid in full for their farms 
and received their deeds, others are prepared to 
do so in the coming year, and Mr. K. is confi- 
dent that at the expiration of the ten years all 
will have come into full possession of their 
lands. 

Two settlements of Europeans have been 
formed in Canada under Government direction, 
one of Highlanders at Notowasaga, north of 
Toronto ; another of mixed Irish, English and 
Scotch emigrants at Ramsey, near Brookville ; 
















































the settlers of both for some time received aid in 
provisions, farming implements, &c., but both 
have failed. At the Highland settlement some 
20 or 30 of the original settlers, with their 
families, still remain ; the others have long been 
dispersed. They began to do better immediately 
the Government aid was discontinued. Mr. King 
attributes the greater success of the settlement 
at Buxton partly to the fact that, in the first 
place, the negroes are better axe-men than Eu- 
ropean emigrants, and so are better fitted to con- 
tend with the difficulties attendant upon clearing 
a heavily timbered country; but mainly to the 
circumstance that the colony at Buxton was 
from the beginning, self-supporting. The negroes 
perfectly understood that they were to depend 
upon themselves alone ; that they were to receive 
no supplies in money, in food, or in clothing ; 
and thus, their pride and self-reliance being ex- 
cited, they worked with a will, not otherwise to 
have been looked for. If, on the whole, this has 
been wise and has worked well in one respect, it 
may have retarded the progress of the settlement, 
or, at least, have diminished the result as seen 
in it; since many of the negroes have found it 
more profitable, perhaps necessary, to employ 
part of their time and labor at a distance from 
Buxton. Now, however, the completion of the 
saw-mill, the brickyard and the potash factory 
affords a field for labor on the place itself. 

Of the fifteen slaves of Mr. King originally 
brought with him, three have died, though their 
places have been taken by children that have 
since been born in Canada; nine are with him 
still settled at Buxton ; one is married and lives 
at Chatham ; two, a mother and daughter, are at 
Detroit, but Mr. King has lately received a letter 
from the daughter, stating that they are about to 
return to Buxton. One of the slaves, at that 
time an old man of sixty-five, received, in con- 
sideration of his age, some assistance in putting 
up his cabin, and we believe in clearing his Jand. 
He’ married at Buxton a woman of suitable years, 
and has ever since supported her and himself 
without any assistance. I saw his house, his 
garden, and his corn-patch, and everything looked 
neat and flourishing. 

In company with Mr. K. and our companion 
from Chatham, we walked over a part of the 
settlement. The place was certainly no realiza- 
tion of a Utopia, nor did the cabins resemble the 
neat, white-painted houses of a New England 
village. Everything was new, rude and rough. 
To a city-bred man the timber was terrible. I 
saw one tree left standing by the roadside, at 
least five feet through at the base, and rising 
straight as an arrow, and scarcely diminished in 
circumference, to an immense height, before it 
gave off a branch. Most of them were from two 
to four feet in diameter. The road was merely 
a wide lane cut straight threagh the forest, with 
the roots of the trees everywhere traversing the 
deep, friable soil. On either side, here and there, 
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were scattered the cabins and clearings of the 
settlers—the former all built of unhewn logs, set 
back the prescribed number of feet from the road, 
and each one surrounded by its kitchen-garden. 
They were not destitute of all traces of orna- 
ment. Over the rude porch in front of the cabin 
creepers were frequently trained, and one, covered 
with a hop vine in full bearing, looked exceed- 
ingly pretty. Some of the gardens boasted 
flower-beds, and bright-colored phloxes and pop- 
ies and corn-flowers were in contrast with the 
dark forest which hemmed usin. We entered 
the cabin of a fugitive, but two years from 
Kentucky, and who had married, we believe, 
some time after he had reached the settlement. 
The cabin was smaller than the model; but the 
owner, with an eye at a future time of adding to 
it, had built the chimney double, and a huge 
brick fire place stared at us from the outside. 
Within was the wife, with a couple of small 
children, her relations, to whom the couple af- 
forded a home. There were chairs, a table, a 
large chest, a cooking-stove and its utensils. The 
family dinner was still on the stove, pork and 
potatoes, while into another vessel, in a quantity 
of hot, bubbling fat, had been thrown some green 
corn in the ear. The man was absent at work 
in the brick-yard. 
Another cabin we entered belonged to a man 
—a full black—who, fourteen years before, had 
escaped from Missouri. He had been six years 


at the settlement, and had twenty-four acres of 
land fenced and under cultivation, and six more 


on which the wood had been felled. He had 
paid up four of his instalments, and owned a 
wagon, a yoke of oxen, a mare and two colts. He 
had four or five children, and his eldest boy, 
fourteen years old, was reading Virgil !—for 
him, I fear, unprofitable reading. The day was 
warm, and the smaller children, like the rest 
of those we saw, were dressed for warm weather : 
their legs, feet and arms were bare, and their 
garments had apertures about them which had 
not been bestowed by the tailor or dressmaker. 
In the house, beside the ordinary bed and bed- 
ding, chairs, tables, &c., we found a rocking- 
chair, and a large new safe—a recent importa- 
tion from Yankee land. On asking for a glass 
of water, it was brought in a clean tumbler and 
upon a plate. 

Another cabin, belonging to an old settler, 
was more ambitious. It was larger, with a vine- 
covered porch ; had a hall in the centre, and a 
room on either side ; about the walls were hung 
sundry staring prints, and a carpet, sofa and a 
large cooking-stove were added to the usual arti- 
cles of furniture. One feature of all the cabins 
we must not forget—the huge brick fire-place, 
occupying the best part of one side of the room, 
and which, with its chimney, bore tokens of the 
roaring fires which blazed in it during the winter. 

We saw only a small, and, as we were informed, 
the newest and least advanced, part of the settle- 
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ment, but our stay in Canada was limited, and, 
despite the hospitable invitation of Mr. King te 
remain a few days with him, we felt ourselves 
compelled to hasten home. We left Buxton with 
the belief that we had seen one of those rare men 
who, by a single-minded devotion to one worthy 
object, not only accomplish great ends, but en- 
noble our common humanity. 


DOGS OF DAMASCUS. 
BY DR. SMITH. 


There are several plagues in all Mohammedan 
countries besides the awful disease which bears 
that name—the plague of vermin, the plague of 
insecurity of property, and the plague of pov- 
erty. But no one has particularly described the 
plague of dogs. 

In discussing this subject, it would be quite 
proper to embrace extensive geographical bound- 
aries, and to take in the varieties and distinct 
families of dogs on the old continent of Asia. 
They collect in and about every town and village, 
and the number appears to bear some kind of 
proportion to the population. 

Asiatics do not entertain that fondness for the 
animal, when domesticated, that is evinced by 
Europeans and Americans. They are considered 
unclean, and therefore held in semi-abhorrence. 
They are as ancient, in the condition in which 
we now study them, as man himself. When 
the Jews fled from bondage, the city dogs un- 
questionably followed upon the heels of the 
camp, for the garbage that they found. 

Moses directed that when the domestic ani- 
mals had been “torn of beasts,” in other words 
killed, the flesh should not be eaten, but cast to 
the dogs. This implies their existence, certainly. 
if not their abundance, outside. Goliah said to 
David, when he stood before him, sling in hand, 
“Am I a dog, that thou comest to me with 
staves?” This passage conveys the idea of 
their prowling character, and the enmity that 
was manifested towards them, by keeping them 
at bay with staves. ‘‘ Asa dog returns to his, 
vomit, so a fool returneth to his folly,’’ says 
Solomon in the Proverbs, which shows his famil- 
iar knowledge of the habits of the semi-domesti- 
cated dogs, the progenitors of the present dogs of 
Judea. The savage animals will gorge them- 
selves excessively, when an opportunity presents. 
If the stomach is over-distended, and the putrid 
mass is ejected, their appetite, no way impaired, 
enables them to fill up again immediately. 

Damascus, the capital of Syria, located in the 
centre of an extensive plain, beautifully watered, 
swarms with dogs. Their number is past find- 
ing out. They are not the variety which associ- 
ate on friendly terms with men. They could not 
be domesticated to become companionable, and 
yet they always cluster about human habitations, 
Were it not for the refuse crumbs and scraps of 
food thrown into the streets, on which they prin- 
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cipally subsist, thousands of them would inevi- 
tably die of starvation in a single week. As it 
is, large numbers undoubtedly perish in that 
way, since they scramble and fight so furiously 
for a morsel, the strong must succeed better than 
the young and weak. Detested, they are tole- 
rated as a necessary nuisance, because they are 
scavengers to remove every morsel of meat, bread 
and bone, which would otherwise accumulate to 
the public detriment. Charitably disposed Mus- 
selmen throw into the streets an occasional sup- 
ply, as offerings of pity for the wretched looking 
creatures. They could not be driven away, nor 
could they be exterminated without actually 
periling the public health, under the ordinary 
municipal arrangements. Through the day they 
are sleeping, or at least keeping quiet; but with 
the approach of evening shades, they astonish 
the spectator with their numbers and ferocious 
appearance. These dogs are small, of a dingy 
yellowish color, with sharp snouts, bright, fierce 
eyes, and the sharpest, whitest rows of teeth ever 
seen in any jaws. Whether in Damascus they 
have divided the city into sections, which are 
recognized as the specific domain of a family or 
particular tribe, was not ascertained; but in 
Alexandria or Cairo, such divisions of territory 
are actually defined. Many a puppy is slaugh- 
tered without mercy, from being ignorant of the 
line, and running over the limits. 

Constantinople is infested by the same race of 
seavenger dogs to an enormous extent. There 
may be nearly a million of them. Their habits 
in one city illustrates their economy in all. So 
vastly numerous are they in the streets through 
the night, that no one dare venture out without 
a lantern. No person is allowed by the sentinels 
to attempt walking out in the evening without a 
light, lest they should be instantly devoured by 
the packs in pursuit of prey. The lantern is 
suspended by astring from the hand, and carried 
close to the ground. A circle of dogs move with 
the light, but never venture to get very near it. 
Were it not for the fear of a light, it would be 

“extremely hazardous to attempt going from one 
door to another through a gauntlet of those 
blood-loving animals. They bark incessantly 
through the night. Being accustomed to the 
constant annoyance, the inhabitants are less dis- 
turbed than they otherwise would be. Their 
multiplication is quite astonishing, when the dif- 
ficulty of sustaining life is taken into considera- 
tion. 

Litters of puppies may be seen almost every- 
where through the day. The dam nurses them 
very quietly, paying no attention to the passer— 
unless by accident a foot or tail is trodden upon. 
Then the welkin rings with their howling, which 
is propagated by the nearest dog, and extended 
till the yelpings are lost in space. 

At the village of Gezah, opposite the ruins of 
Fastat, once the capital of Lower Egypt, there is 
a depot for cattle which are driven from the in- 
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terior of Africa, following the windings of the 
Nile for the sake of the water. The cattle have a 
hump on the shoulders, large as an ordinary hat 
—which is much of a curiosity, and therefore 
worth going to see. Sometimes nearly a thousand 
head are collected at Gezah, waiting to be sold. 
They become restive from the irritation of in- 
sects, thirsty and hungry, too, and in their ex- 
citement gore and trample many to death. Others 
die from other causes, so that every morning one 
or two are found dead. 

The dogs lie about the borders of the enclo- 
sure, fully expecting every morning a new 
carease or two. When the herdsmen drag the 
dead bodies to the line, the dogs stand in rows 
impatiently waiting; and as the men step back, 
they seize the carcase and drag it as firemen run 
with an engine, making the dust fly as they go— 
and in an incredibly short space of time after, it 
is torn into shreds, and the bones gnawed as 
though they had been rasped with a steel rasp. 
When these multitudes of dogs can find no 
other food, they seek subsistence in the superfi- 
cial graves, in which bodies are interred without 
coffins. Their whole history, therefore, is extra- 
ordinary. 

Several varieties of the dog, which have no in- 
tercourse with man, either as his friend, compan- 
ion, or looker-on, waiting for what he is disposed 
to give away, are met with in Asia. They hunt 
in packs like the wolf, and combine for mutual 
protection. These half-savage, scavenger dogs 
of the East licked up the blood of Naboth, and 
ate the body of Jezebel, all but the palms of her 
hands and the soles of her feet. Thus, by under- 
standing the habits of these dogs of Damascus, 
the Bible accounts of them are cleared from all 
obscurities. 


THE POOLS OF JERUSALEM. 


There is no Croton river near Jerusalem, from 
which water can be obtained. In the time of a 
siege, three soldiers with their picks, in case New 
York was besieged, could divert the stream from 
the reservoir, and leave 600,000 people without 
water. Against this same catastrophe Jerusa- 
lem had to contend. Hence the pools of Gihon, 
Bethesda, and others of immense extent, were 
excavated, and still are found within the walls of 
Jerusalem. 

About six or eight miles beyond Bethlehem, 
we saw the far-famed Pools of Solomon. Of 
these he is believed to speak in Kcclesiastes 2: 
6—“I made the pools of water to water there- 
with the wood that bringeth forth trees.” The 
three pools cover together about seven acres, and 
are respectively 25, 39 and 50 feet in depth. 
Such immense tanks or reservoirs, are con- 
structed of stones of very great size, and are of 
great age. Tradition invariably assigns them to 
Solomon, and we are inclined to that belief. 

The three Reservoirs are situated on the side 
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of a mountain, so that as fast as the upper one 
fills, the water overflowing runs into the second, 
and on its becoming full, it flows into a third. 
They are at present in miserable repair, none 
having more than fourteen feet of water. The 
cement with which the immense stones were laid 
has become quite as hard as the marble itself, of 
which they seem to be built. 

The conduit, or aqueduct, leads the water 
about fifteen miles to Jerusalem, always follow- 
ing the sinuosities of the mountain. The an- 
cients did not understand how water followed a 
syphon of any shape to a point as high as the 
source. Hence the immense aqueducts at Car- 
thage, Rome and other places were carried along 
on lofty stone arches for miles and miles. 

Here was one cause of the awful suffering in 
Jerusalem in the time of her sieges. This aque- 
duct was broken up, and they were compelled to 
trust to their pools within the gates, and the rain 
that might fall. But the unchained madmen, 


under the dreadful curse of sin, poisoned these 
cisterns, pools and wells.—Nat. Intelligencer. 


THE ANSWERED PRAYER. 


I prayed for riches. Oh! for lavish wealth, 
To pour in golden showers un those I loved; 
I would have gladly spent my youth and health, 
Could I by gifts like these my love have proved 
I prayed for riches,—that before God’s shrine 
I might with gifts and costly tribnte kneel; 
And thought the treasures of Golconda’s mine 
Too poor to show the fervor of my zeal. 


Alas! wealth came not; and the liberal deeds 
My heart devised, my hand must fail to do; 
And though o’er prostrate truth my spirit pleads, 
In vain the aid of magic gold I woo. 

The poor may plead to me for daily food, 
And those I love in lowly want may pine; 

I will pour out for them my heart’s warm blood, 
But other gifts than this can ne’er be mine. 


I prayed for genius—for the power to move 
Hard hearts, and reckless minds and stubborn 
wills ; ; 
To execute the holy deeds of love, 
And light Truth’s fires upon a thousand hills. 
I prayed for eloquence, to plead the cause 
Of human rights, and God’s eternal grace; 
To cry aloud o’er Mercy’s outraged laws, 
And speed the great redemption of my race ;— 


But all in vain. My feeble tongue can breathe 

No portion of the fire that burns within; 
In vain my fancy vivid thoughts may weave 

In scorching flames to vanquish human sin. 
Powerless my words upon the air float by, 

And wrong and crime disdain the weak crusade, 
While vice gleams on me its exultant eye, 

And bids me show the conquests I have made. 


[ prayed for peace—for a strong heart to bear 
The keen privations of my humble fate ; 
For patient faith to struggle with despair, 
And shed a brightness o’er my low estate; 
I prayed to be content with humble deeds, 
With “ widow’s mites,” and scanty charities ; 
To follow meekly where my duty leads, . 
Though through the lowliest vale of life it lies. 
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My prayer was answered! for a peace divine 
Spread through the inmost depths of all my heart; 
I felt that that same blessed lot was mine 
Which fell on her who chose the better part. 
What though the world abroad ne’er hears my name? 
What though no chains upon weak hearts | bind? 
It is a happier lot than wealth and fame, 
To do my duty with a willing mind. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsien [nTeLiicencs.—Liverpool dates to the 28th 
ult., have been received. 

Another large provincial joint stock bank, the 
Northumberland and Durham District Bank, stopped 
payment on the 25th, with liabilities estimated at about 
£3,000,000, (nearly $15,000,000.) The assets were 
thought to be unfavorable. The bank was connected 
with many collieries, iron works, and ship building es- 
tablishments, some of which it was feared would be 
obliged to stop. The branch Bank of England was 
assisting some of them, to enable them to keep their 
workmen employed. The pressure at the main Bank 
of England and in the discount market, had still further 
subsided. It was understood that the issues of the 
Bank had returned to the limits authorized by its 
charter. Its weekly returns showed an increase in 
bullion of £779,576, and the influx of gold continued. 
The Bank of France had reduced its rate of discount 
1 per cent., and had lowered the premium on gold. 
Additional failures had occurred at Hamburg, but con- 
fidence was reviving. 

Inp1a.—The fugitives from Delhi had been overtaken 
and defeated at various points. At Agra, the rebels 
had also sustained a severe defeat. Generals Have- 
lock and Outram were both near Lucknow with large 
bodies of troops, and reinforcements were advancing, 
but the rebels were also strong in that neighborhood. 
Troops were arriving from England. 


Soutma America.—The revolution commenced in 
Boliva by Dr. Linares has been successful, and the 
President, Gen. Cordoba, has fied for safety to Peru. 
In Lima, anarchy prevails, the Council of Ministers, 
the Convention and the military striving among them- 
selves for supremacy. A military faction abruptly 
dissolved the Assembly on the 2d ult. 

Mexico.— President Comonfort was formally installed 
as Dictator on the Ist inst., together with the other 
officers of the Supreme government. The revolution- 
ary forces are reported to have been defeated at Puebla 
and other points, and the position of the government 
is improved. Campeachy is still besieged, and the in- 
habitants are said to be suffering much from want of 
provisions. 

CantreaL Amerioa.—Walker with about 150 of his 
followers, landed at Punta Arenas on the 25th ult., 
without opposition, the purpose of the expedition not 
having apparently been suspected. After landing 
them, the steamer proceeded to Aspinwall, where Com. 
Paulding, of the U.S. frigate Wabash, attempted to 
seize it, but its papers being found correct, he was 
obliged to release it. The British and American naval 
forces had sailed from Aspinwall for San Juan, with 
the design, as was supposed, to prevent the landing of 
any more filibusters. Walker is supposed to have 
about 400 men under his command, and anadditional 
force of 1000 men was expected to leave Mobile this 
week, under the command of Gen. Henningsen. 

It is supposed that the difficulties between Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua, which led to the declaration of 
war by the latter, will be settled without a resort, to 
actual hostilities. The Congress of the former has 
authorized the Dictator to send Commissioners to 
Nicaragua for that purpose. 

West Inpies.—Turk’s Island, one of the Bahamas, 
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is said to be suffering a scarcity of provisions, and 
some of the inhabitants are in danger of starvation. 


Arnica.—The recent action of the French govern- 
ment, in sanctioning a revival of the slave trade under 
the specious pretence of a voluntary emigration of 
hired laborers from Africa to the French West Indies, 
has had a disastrous effect upon the legitimate com- 
merce of the coast. The quantity of palm oil brought 
to Whydah for export, speedily fell off two-thirds, and 
some of the native chiefs forbade all trade, and pro- 
claimed war for the purpose of obtaining slaves. The 
first French vessel which professed to carry voluntary 
emigrants could obtain but a partial cargo, and was 
obliged to depart hastily to prevent their deserting. 
Afterwards the price was paid to the chiefs, anda 
cargo was more readily procured; but even then, in 
consequence of the competition of Cuban slave-traders, 
the enterprise proved pecuniarily unprofitable to the 
contractors. It is hoped a stop may soon be put to 
this nefarious undertaking. 


Domestic.—Official despatches have been received 
from the commander of the Utah expedition, Col. John- 
son, at South Pass, 10th month 18th. The advanced 
body under Col, Alexander, were on a branch of 
Green river, where Col. Johnson proposed joining 
them and occupying that valley during the winter, the 
season being too far advanced to admit of reaching 
Salt Lake City, on account of the probability of being 
impeded by deep snows. Some of the mules and oxen 
had perished from cold; the thermometer stood at 
16° above zero at sunrise, and 34° at noon. The 
Superintendent of the South Pass wagon-road, had 
tendered the aid of some of his teams and such of his 
men as would volunteer, which offer was accepted. 

J. Calhoun, as President of the Lecompton Consti- 
tutional Convention of Kansas, has issued proclama- 
tions providing for the election to vote on the Consti- 
tution on the 21st inst., and for an election for State 
officers on the 14th of next month. Sectetary Stan- 
ton, as acting Governor, called a special session of 
the Territorial Legislature to meet on the 7th inst. 
The President having been advised of the fact, forth- 
with removed him from office, and nominated in his 
stead J. W. Denver, now Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, who was confirmed by the Senate on the 10th 
inst. The reason given for this removal is said to be, 
that the convening of the Legislature could only en- 
gender strife and embarrass the people in voting on 
the slavery question, in the form proposed by the 
Convention, and that hence the act is a violation of the 
instructions given to the Secretary, to avoid every 
thing which could disturb the peace of the Territory. 
J. W. Denver was already in Missouri, and has been 
notified by telegraph of his appointment. The Terri- 
torial legislature assembled pursuant to the summons, 
when acting Governor Stanton sent a message, in 
which he recommended the passage of an act directing 
an election to be held, under different officers, at the 
same time and places as that provided for by the 
President of the Convention, at which the people may 
vote for the Constitution in either of the forms pre- 
sented by the Convention, or against it in both forms ; 
also an act making a fraudulent return of votes a 
felony, with suitable punishment. Intense excitement 
prevails among all parties in the territory. A Dele- 
gate Convention held at Lawrence, on the 2d inst., 
among other resolutions, adopted one requesting the 
extra session of the Territorial Legislature to pass a 
law providing for submitting to the people both the 
Topeka and Lecompton Constitutions ; the one receiv- 
ing the majority of legal votes, to become the funda- 
mental law of the State of Kansas. A call has 
been issued for a Democratic Convention, to meet on 
the 24th inst., for the purpose of petitioning Congress 
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tution may be formed and submitted to a popular 
vote. 












The banks of New York city and of Albany, resum- 


ed specie payments on the 12th inst., and those of 
Boston and New Haven, on the 14th. 


A colored girl who had resided six years in Casey- 


ville, Ill., with a man named Mallory, professedly as 
bound to serve until she was 18, was, some months 
since, taken by her master to St. Louis, on his re- 
moval thither with his family. Subsequently he re- 
turned to Caseyville, and on its becoming known that 
the girl was held as a slave, he sold her to prevent 
her escaping. He was arrested on a charge of kid- 
napping, and after an examination before the Re- 
corder, was discharged on the ground that the girl 
was a slave, although she had resided six years in a 
nominally free State. 


A fugitive slave arrived at New York, on the 28th 


ult., as a passenger on the steamer from Savannah, 
his white skin enabling him to pass without suspi- 
cion. A telegraphic despatch, announcing his escape 
and requesting that he should be returned, having 
preceded him, he was arrested on his arrival by some 
special policemen, and detained in custody at Brook- 
lyn, for the purpose of being sent back in the steamer. 
Application being made to Judge Culver, the latter 
issued a writ of habeas corpus; and, on the trial, no 
legal authority to detain the man being produced, he 
was discharged. Those concerned in his capture and 
imprisonment were arrested for conspiracy and kid- 
napping, and held to bail for trial. 


Accounts from California to the 2(th ult., state that 


heavy rains in the interior had caused great loss to 
the river miners, the rapid rise of the streams carry- 
ing off their works and materials. 
ing is prosecuted with great vigor. 
this year is fully equal to the average, in quantity, if 
not in quality, owing to the increased amount of land 
cultivated. 
economically ; all demands against it are paid in cash, 
and there are upwards of $100,000 in the treasury. 


Quartz min- 
The yield of grain 


The State government is administered 


The Florida war against the Seminoles, which has 


been carried on, at intervals, for twenty years, is about 
to be renewed. The Indians, who never exceeded 
4,000 or 5,000 at the utmost, are now much reduced 
in numbers. 
about 2,000 Florida volunteers have been called out. 
It is stated also, that some dogs, well practised in 
tracking negroes, have been taken to Tampa Bay, to 
be used in finding the Indians. 


Besides a large force of U. 8S. troops, 


Coneress.—In the Senate, on the 9th, Senator Doug- 


lass made a speech on the subject of Kansas, opposing 
the Lecompton Constitution, on the ground of its not 


being submitted to the people. Senator Bigler, of Pa., 
defended the action of the Convention, and advocated 
the admission of Kansas under that Constitution. On 


the 10th, Senator Douglass gave notice of his inten- 


tion, at an early day, to introduce a bill authorizing 
the people of Kansas to form a Constitution and State 
Government. On the 14th, the death of Senator But- 
ler, of S. C., which bas occurred since the last session, 
was announced. 

The House of Representatives, on the 9th, elected 
Jas. B. Steadman, as Public Printer. On the 10th, a 
committee was appointed, in accordance with a reso- 
lution passed the previous day, to examine the whole 
subject of the public printing, and report such reforms 
as they deem advisable. A resolution was adopted, 
providing for the distribution of books heretofore 
printed, to new members. J. Letcher, of Va., took the 
opportunity to point out the evils attending this prac- 
tice, and to urge the necessity of a reform. On the 
14th, the Speaker announced the standing commhittees. 
A report was adopted directing that the House meet 


to pass an Enabling Act, under which a new Oonsti- ,in the new halon the 16th. 


